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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS 

Dr. Peters' book on Hebrew religion 1 is the fifth volume of a most 
excellent series. The preceding volumes by Hopkins, Jastrow, Toy, and 
Chantepie de la Saussaye have established a high standard for admission. 
The new volume is entitled to its place among them. As the title of the 
series shows, the purpose of this volume is to present a history of Hebrew 
religion. The point of view, spirit, and method of the treatment of the 
subject are therefore historical throughout. Dr. Peters shows refreshing 
independence of judgment at many points where he does not hesitate to 
depart from prevailing views. For example, he discounts the Kenite 
hypothesis as to the origin of Yahwism and permits Moses to retain the 
authorship of the Decalogue. In this connection, he makes a brave 
attempt to vindicate the Mosaic origin of the Second Commandment. 
But he is content to let the equally difficult Tenth Commandment stand 
without defense. The contention that Moses was far in advance of his 
times is employed to justify attributing to Moses what the moral and 
spiritual consciousness of his age would not itself support. Even so, do 
lawgivers ever succeed in imposing upon a community any appreciable 
amount of law for which public sentiment is not ready ? Is not law as 
such always behind the ideals of the most progressive men of any age ? 

The book is the product of much hard work and will repay careful 
study. It reveals sympathetic appreciation of the Hebrew religious 
experience and presents some phases of that experience in new light. If 
we venture upon a few criticisms here, it is but due to the belief that the 
book is well worthy of careful consideration. In general, it may be said 
that the book would have been improved by a larger application of the 
comparative method to the subject in hand. The Hebrew religion must 
be viewed in the light of its relations to contemporary Semitic civiliza- 
tion. For example, when the wide existence of the prophetic order is 
observed throughout Semitic and adjacent territory, it becomes less 
easy to maintain that the Hebrews borrowed their prophecy from the 
Canaanites. The rise and progress of messianic prophecy, in particular, 

1 The Religion of the Hebrews, by John Punnett Peters. [Handbooks on the His- 
tory of Religions, edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Vol. V.] Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914. 
xii-r-502 pages. $2.75. 
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ought not to be discussed with no reference to the fact of the presence 
of the same type of thought in Egypt centuries before its appearance 
among the Hebrews. The same consideration of the world outside of 
Israel would have kept Dr. Peters from describing the Israel of David's 
day as "the mightiest nation of the earth" (p. 129). It is by no means 
a foregone conclusion that Amos had the Assyrians in mind as the 
destined agents of Yahweh's wrath. The conditions of Amos' day in 
Western Asia were not such as to make it clear even to the most careful 
and keen observer that Assyria would master the Western world. As a 
matter of fact, Amos does not name the destroyer, and even Hosea, living 
somewhat later, vacillates in his judgment between Assyria and Egypt. 

A similar, uncritical acceptance of prevailing views shows itself in 
the reiteration of the common interpretation of Hosea's marital experi- 
ence, with no new evidence in support of it; again in the presentation of 
Isaiah as a preacher of the messianic hope and of the inviolability of 
Jerusalem; and also in the apparently unquestioning belief in the 
genuineness of the whole Book of Micah and of the whole of the Greek 
recension of Jeremiah. These are considerations of such importance in 
any history of Hebrew religion that, whatever conclusion be held regard- 
ing them, the grounds for that conclusion should be succinctly presented. 

In closing our notice of this useful book, we add a few corrections 
for the second edition. On p. 156, line 4, read "Samuel" for "Saul." 
On p. 281, read "Cornill" for "Cornhill." On p. 360, at bottom, delete 
"and Nehemiah" (Nehemiah did not expel himself from Judah!). On 
p. 428, read "Weissbach," for "Neissbach." In the Bibliography, on 
p. 468, the two separate titles given to Smend represent one and the 
same book, the proper title of which is Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte (2d ed., Freiburg, 1899). The same thing has hap- 
pened to R. H. Charles, on p. 477, where the fact of a second edition 
in 1914 should be noted. Budde's Religion of Israel (p. 468) should be 
cited also in its new German edition, 1914. On p. 469, for " Vigourony," 
read "Vigouroux." On p. 470, read "Kautzsch"; the last edition of 
Driver's Introduction, published in 1914, should have the preference over 
the 1897 edition; and read "Bertholet." On p. 471, in three citations 
read "Thomsen." On p. 474, Duhm's Jesaia should be cited in its third 
edition (1914); and the commentaries of Duhm and Cornill on Jeremiah 
ought to receive mention. On p. 475, read "I. Benzinger." On p. 476, 
the commentaries of Driver and Charles on Daniel should be inserted. 
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